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It makes a lot of difference what your workers are 
thinking. Do you know? You will be interested 
in what a well-known psychologist says about 
the problem of finding out what your employees 
think and about the meaning of some of the things 
that most employees stew about. 


What Do Your Workers 
Think? 


By Donatp A. Larrp, ‘‘Homewood’’, Lebanon, 
Indiana. 


things. ... 
He played with his nose while he dictated. 

Halfway through a letter he’d often change his mind and want to start it all 
over. 

Sometimes she caught him snooping in her desk. 

He had a big light in his office, but her desk was so poorly lighted her eyes 
burned after close work. | 

A couple days a week he would come in late in the afternoon with many letters 
to get out, making her late for the evening meal and date. ; 

He seemed satisfied with her work, but never said anything about it and she 
was trying to screw up courage to ask him. 

He had a trick of telling visitors business lies, and then asking Louise to con- 
firm his misstatements. 

She didn’t like the way he would sit on the corner of her desk and tell embarassing 
jokes to a man visitor as he was leaving. 

So. . . she got a job with a competitor. Her old boss couldn’t understand why 
she was leaving, and offered her more pay. Too late. Louise had her mind made up, 
but was nice about leaving. 

‘‘Women sure are funny,’’ was his explanation. 

If he had only known what Louise was thinking! 

Well, he could have known. Many businesses are systematically finding out, 
and using the findings to improve employee relations. 

Some gamble is inherent in all business. Prices of materials, customers’ accept- 
ance of a product, possible business recessions, all have some elements of uncertainty. 


3*9 


[e thought her boss was a swell guy in many ways. But there were 
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But the biggest gamble in business is the worker—what workers have on their 
minds and what they want from their bosses and jobs. Thanks to applied psychology, 
much can now be done to answer these questions and reduce this gamble. 


Finpinc WHat Workers Have on THEIR MINDs 


Formerly management had to depend upon hunches, random bits of information | 
from supervisors, or an occasionally complaining worker, to glean some conception 
of workers’ opinions about this and that, and their attitudes toward the company. 
Such information that trickles upward has doubtful value since the information is 
seldom complete and is usually prejudiced. Grapevine information is often rumor 
which someone started with malicious or selfish intent. Information from a stool- 
pigeon or ‘‘boss’ pet’’ is equally unreliable. Things can come to a sad pass before 
management realizes workers have war and rebellion in mind. 

One unpopular way to find what’s on workers’ minds is to work—and /éve—with 
them, as a worker, for a long period of time. By actually working as a worker, with 
no concessions, one has a better chance to learn from the inside out how the worker 
feels. Whiting Williams has done this, with resulting important contributions to 
our knowledge of the workers’ slant on life. 

But to acquire this inside understanding by being a worker, scientific observa- 
tion is necessary. Men who have started as bona fide laborers and worked their way 
up could have gleaned priceless inside information about workers’ minds, had they 
only been scientific observers as well as workers. Real down-at-the-bottom ex- 
perience is a good background for a future executive, especially when he observes 
and analyzes his own reactions as well as those of his fellow workers; just working 
without such observation is, well, just working. . 

This method, a bit heroic for a person who is used to eating on white linen 
rather than on the kitchen oilcloth, has not been popular. But it is one of the best 
ways to learn how workers feel about various conditions and regulations and 
supervisory methods. Not just working long enough to catch on to the work, but 


until he has had his fill, and then a year longer; that last year puts him in the work- 
ers’ shoes and frame-of-mind. 


How THE WorKER THINKS AND FEELs 


This first-hand experience as a real worker gives what psychoanalysts call 
empathy, an impersonal recognition of what lies behind another person’s thoughts 
and actions. 

The social uplifter and do-gooder may feel sympathy for downtrodden em- 
ployees and do things for them from the goodness of his (or often, her) heart, but 
such things might better be left undone, for sympathy does not give understanding 
of what the other person wants or needs. Cold-blooded understanding is more to 
be trusted than emotional sympathy. 
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The agitator may identify himself with employees and become fighting mad, 
engaging in hostile activities that makes everything worse. Identification, like 
sympathy, is primarily an emotional approach. 

Empathy, in contrast to sympathy or identification, is an intellectual process; 
empathy makes it possible for one person to recognize impartially the significance 
of another person’s behavior. These differences between sympathy, identification, 
and empathy are not abstract quibbles; they are of tremendous significance in en- 
abling one to know how to handle human relations problems. 

The supervisor and executive need empathy for workers. An executive who 
has this insight into how the other person thinks and feels is said to have a high 
empathic index, the ‘‘wisdom of the race.’’ Those who lack this insight into the 
attitudes and thoughts of others have low empathic indices. Experience and observa- 
tion—if analyzed with cold impartiality—help raise the empathic index. So does 
reading the right things. Even statistics help, if gathered and evaluated with an 
open-mind. 

A few businessmen try to give their sons experience to build up an empathic 
index by starting them at a low job with the firm, and rapidly advancing them to 
vice president. H. J. Heinz II got his experience a better way when he landed a job, 
under an assumed name, at the bottom of the Heinz’ English plant and worked as 
any other Joe-worker would have to work. 


Do Workers KNow THEIR Own Minps? 


Ask employees point-blank what they want, and one almost always receives 
one-sided information. The worker is smart enough to be chary about saying any- 
thing that might prejudice the boss against him, unless he is indiscreet and has 
been waiting for a chance to ‘‘tell the boss off.’’ Channels of communication between 
employees and management are almost always used with an eye to the impression 
the communication will make. 

In addition, the worker himself is seldom able to analyze his own attitudes. He 
may have a feeling of helplessness, or resentment, or frustration, but does not under- 
stand what or why. These attitudes may in fact be due to his parents’ unpleasant 
treatment of him years ago, or to wife troubles, but individuals try to find something 
about their work to blame. Business has to be the whipping boy for many things that 
are due to entirely unbusiness causes. It has been estimated that as much as one- 


fourth of the average firm’s troubles over human relations are not due to anything 
business has done wrong or neglected to do. Business is just in a vulnerable spot, 


which makes it more imperative to be extremely alert to any little thing that might 
have repercussions in human relationships. 

There are also factors in the working environment which often injure morale, 
yet neither the worker nor management understands their part in the irritation. An 
example was the textile mill where, for economy in handling materials, slits were 
cut through the floor at the ends of the looms so netting dropped to the next floor as 
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it was woven inch by inch. The worker never saw his finished product. The efficiency 
engineer was pleased because he had used gravity to do a job. He did not realize 
that he had taken away one of the workers’ incentives. The workers complained 
about roo1 things, never mentioning the thing, which was the basic cause of their 
restlessness. 

Psychological insight into the springs of human action is essential to see what's 
behind grievances or low morale. There is always more behind it than the worker 
realizes, and usually more than management comprehends. One important aim in 
modern executive training is to provide some of that understanding which will help 
executives see the psychological kernel hidden in the chaff of opinions, complaints, 
and statistics. 


TANGIBLE INDICATIONS OF MORALE 


Most companies have some objective records which indicate whether all is 
well with their employee human relations. William James Giese and H. W. Ruter, 
personnel manager for Aldens mail order house, found that high labor turnover and 
a high percentage of absences were signs of low morale. Absenteeism varied in 
departments from a low of 33% to a high of 11%, with the average department 
having 73%. In tardiness the variation was from a low of 33% to a high of 143%, 
with the average 93%. Productive efficiency was found not to be closely related to 
morale, though production ranged from a low of 80% to a high of 113%, with the 
average department at 95%. Accuracy was also not closely related to morale. 

Within the departments of a firm there is a wide range of tangible records which 
reflect the condition of worker morale. Although pay scales and so-called welfare 
activities are the same for all, there are still departmental ups-and-downs in morale. 
Morale surveys are. used to uncover the trouble-making factors in supervision or 
working conditions that cause these departmental variations, as well as affect the 
general morale level for the entire company. 

Some morale surveys are made indirectly, as in the General Motors contest 
for employees on ‘“Why I Like My Job.’’ 175,000 letters were submitted for contest 
prizes. The average letter mentioned 7} reasons for liking the job, and the most 
frequently mentioned reason was the boss—down at the bottom of the list were 
company parties, which are the only thing many firms intentionally do toward 
morale. 

When letters from one department mentioned safe working conditions more 
than liking the boss, it was an indirect indication that something was wrong with 
that department’s boss. Departments that had few contest entries were suspect— 
those workers evidently did not like their jobs, and an explanation should be found. 
Desirable items not mentioned in one department’s letters, but mentioned in other 
departments, also suggested points to correct to improve morale. 

Another form of indirect morale survey is the exit interview, made when 
workers quit their jobs—they may feel free to say what they think then. These are 
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useful to locate causes of dissatisfaction which may lower morale, though they do 
not show what makes morale high. One steel company adopted the exit interview 
method of finding what employees felt, and by heeding these complaints the rate of 
quitting was reduced about half in a few months. It is only half-a-survey, however, 


when aimed at what harms morale. What helps morale is worth equal, if not more 
emphasis. 


Drrect MorALE SurRVEYsS 


Most morale surveys are now being made directly, though anonymously, so 
workers can express themselves to the limit without fear of retaliation. Willard A. 
Kerr, of the Illinois Institute of Technology, has devised an ingenious Tear Ballot 
which can be used by an employee to express his general opinions about the company 
and his work, without having to write. A worker merely tears out an arrow-head 
at the end of the line which gives his opinion. 

Special opinions are uncovered by using questionaire blanks that are planned 
to get at pestering human relations problems that are peculiar and puzzling to a 
particular firm. Guy B. Arthur, Jr., of Management Evaluation Services, has made 
extensive use of this method. Usually workers are given a few days advance notice 
of the survey of their opinions, and the complete secrecy of their reports is stressed. 
These questionaires, which employees do not sign, usually start with a few neutral 
questions, such as ‘‘How long have you worked here?’’ Only questions which can 
be answered in about 15 minutes are asked. Employees answer the questions, on 
company time, in groups of 15 to 20, with someone present to assist if anyone has 
difficulty understanding any questions. 

One such survey revealed that the chief cause for ‘‘poor attitude’’ on the part 
of supervisors and foremen was a complete lack of praise and encouragement from 
the higher management. In another company, which placed emphasis on profit- 
sharing as a morale-builder, it was found that less than 20% of the employees 
understood or favored the profit-sharing arrangement. After an educational cam- 
paign which explained the arrangement in terms the workers could grasp, a new 
survey showed that 70% of the workers now liked the profit-sharing. 

Special question morale surveys are being used more and more to help decide 
about contemplated changes affecting employees. One firm wanted to use some 
women for work which men had done, so they made a ‘‘quickie’’ anonymous survey, 
asking the men concerned whether and why they would like, or dislike, a few 
women working in the same department. This question produced some valuable 
suggestions which management had overlooked, such as the necessity of providing 
suitable rest room facilities, and getting ‘‘Old Fritz’’ to launder his vocabulary. 

Whenever changes are planned which may affect individual attitudes, human 
relations will be safer if opinion surveys are used for guides. Then make the changes 
gradually. In the case concerning women entering the previously exclusively mas- 
culine department, for instance, first opinion was equally divided between dislike, 
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like, and makes no difference. So two women were cautiously put to work there; two 
weeks later two more women were added. At the end of the month another quickie 
survey was made. After this gentle start, 3 of the men changed their opinion to like, 
and Old Fritz had been shifted to another department. Keep tabs on attitudes as 
changes are under way. 

Be sure of this; without morale surveys of some sort management is blind to 
what is going on right under. its nose. Surveys are well worth the average cost of $3 
per employee, including time lost from work, for management to keep in touch 
with what is uppermost in the worker’s mind. 


OPEN-END QUESTIONS 


In that quickie survey of the department where women were put to work, 
the most helpful question was the “‘Why.’’ Open-end questions, which do not 
limit or suggest a definite answer, are especially useful to catch little gripes and 
complaints. The General Motors contest on ‘“Why I Like My Job’’ was an open-end. 
Questions answered ‘‘Yes’’ or “‘No’’ are not open-end. ‘‘What other things do you 
think should be improved in your office?’’ is an open-end question. Open-questions 
usually uncover a number of seemingly trivial irritations, which management should 
heed regardless of their picayune nature, because repeated little irritations may 
become big annoyances. Human relations depend more on a lot of little things, 
than one one big thing, such as a pension or high wages. 

Morale surveys help morale even when nothing is done to correct the things 
about which workers complain. Merely reporting pet peeves makes them feel re- 
lieved and lessens their preoccupation with annoyances. Some firms have been 
afraid of taking a chance on a survey for they figured it might start the employees 
looking for things that would be wrong; ‘‘let sleeping dogs lie’’ was their policy. 
The facts in the case are that when they don’t have a chance to get it off their chests 
to the company, they get it off their chests to other workers, to neighbors, to the 
gang in their favorite tavern. A morale survey lessens gripes, does not increase them. 
A morale survey is the best insurance against workers spreading unfavorable word- 
of-mouth advertising in the community. 

“ As one progressive executive said, ‘I’m glad to get their complaints, and early, 
so we can make things right before trouble starts. His firm has mighty good human 
relations. Not so another hard-driving executive who did not want their next morale 
" survey anonymous. ‘‘Make ’em sign their name,” he insisted, ‘‘I want to know who 
the so-and-so is who doesn’t like the way we run things.’’ They have never had a 
‘“‘next’’ survey, and their turnover and absenteeism remain sky-high. His firm is 
paying a high price for the survey that was never done. 


BENEATH THE SURFACE 


Workers can report on annoying poor ventilation, slow promotion, a grouchy 
foreman, and many other things. But they cannot label a host of vague irritations 
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which seriously affect morale and human relations. These unnamable irritations 
arise from hidden motives and mental mechanisms of which the individual is almost 
always unaware, and which they would be hesitant to admit anyway. What he- 
man, for instance, likes to admit he craves sympathy when things go wrong; he 
does crave it, but doesn’t know it or won't admit it if he does. Or that he dislikes 
his job because the worker beside him is speedier and more accurate? Or that he is 
inclined to boss others too much because he is henpecked at home? Such factors, 
concealed beneath the surface of mental life, often mean more than the pet peeves 
of which the person is aware. These hidden factors are like the electricity that 
brings a motor to life, or the spring that makes your watch tick and the hands go 
around. 

Morale surveys uncover the gears and how they mesh, but not the hidden 
mechanisms that make the gears snap into action and move the hands. These be- 
neath-the-surface forces are motives, desires, wishes, impulses. Their elucidation is 
in the field of depth psychology. Morale surveys show what needs to be corrected, 
things that irritate the grain of deep psychological forces. But never take a morale 
survey at its statistical face-value. Look beyond the figures to see what the irrita- 


tions mean in terms of motives, aspirations, hopes, prejudices. That requires a good 
empathic index. 
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Last month James O. Rice, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Management Association told why he does 
not think that personnel, or industrial relations, 
is a profession. Here is a somewhat different view 
by one whose views also receive wide attention. 


Trends Towards Professionali- 
zation in Personnel Work 


By Date Yoper, University of Minnesota. 


tion in the whole, broad industrial relations field—that, on the contrary, there 

are several trends toward the recognition of a number of technical and pro- 
fessional positions in manpower management. Studies undertaken by the University 
of Minnesota Industrial Relations Center have provided fairly clear-cut job descrip- 
tions for more than twenty distinctive positions in this field. Some of them appear 
to be technical rather than professional; but in others the trend toward professional- 
ization is evident. 

Discussion today presumably centers on the job which is variously described 
as that of the Industrial Relations Director or Manager or of the Personnel Manager 
or Director. That this position is being granted and is accepting recognition as a 
profession is strongly suggested by a number of recent and current developments. 


T BECOMES increasingly clear that there is no single trend toward professionaliza- 


REQUIREMENTS OF A PROFESSION 


Perhaps such a statement may be clarified by a brief summary of the essential 
qualifications of a profession. In general, the professions are distinguished by about 
nine characteristics, which are so generally recognized as to provide what may be 
regarded as the criteria of professionalism. In outline form, these criteria include: 


. A body of standard practices or procedures; 

. Specialized training based on continuous research; 

. A specialized terminology or universe of discourse; 

. Sharing of information and discoveries—intra-professional cooperation 
for the advancement of knowledge and improvement of practice; 

. A distinctive professional literature; 

. Specialized knowledge and skill requirements for membership; 

. A high level of personal responsibility and competence so that assign- 
ment of jobs and supervision are unnecessary; 

. Standards of ethical practice; definitions of malpractice; 

. Primary responsibility to the public and the profession. 
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Those who question whether the job of industrial relations director or per- 
sonnel manager is to be regarded as a profession must, in effect, point to one or 
more of these criteria in their skepticism. But the weight of evidence to this time 
seems to support the conclusion that, in each of these items, there is a year-to-year 
movement toward achievement of each of these hall marks of a profession. The con- 
siderable volume of standard practices is evident in every industrial relations func- 
tion, in wage and salary administration, in training, in selection, and in each of the 
other major functional divisions of the field. Great steps have been taken toward 
professional-level training in the past decade—steps that are epitomized in the 
current operation of some twenty industrial relations schools, centers, and institutes 
in the leading universities of the nation and that are further evidenced in the number 
of technical conferences which are being held almost every month in one or another 


locality and sponsored by educational institutions as well as professional organiza- 
tions. 


SHARING ExPERIENCE 


If time permitted, evidence could be presented on the trends and developments in 
connection with each of these criteria. At this time, however, attention is directed 
toward only one of them. That is the movement toward sharing information, toward 
mutual advancement by mutual education. This is the antithesis of early day ‘‘trade 
secret’’ and ‘‘patent medicine’’ procedures in which individual practitioners guarded 
their methods and practices, seeking thus to maintain a monopoly of effective 
practice. Today, the trend toward sharing information is particularly evident in 
three types of activity. The first is the holding of conferences and institutes such as 
that which is in process here today. The second is the development and maintenance 
of professional journals that report on experiments and experience and thus make 
increased knowledge and improved practice quickly available to all who follow 
these publications. The third is the growth of professional associations. 

Improvements and expansions in professional publications must be evident to 
every alert practitioner. The continued improvement of Personnel (edited by our 
preceding speaker, Mr. Rice) deserves special mention in this connection. Personnel 
Journal has taken on new life and come out with more and better articles on profes- 
sional activities in the field. A new professional journal has recently appeared, the 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, inaugurated by the New York State School of 
Labor and Industrial Relations at Cornell University. Meanwhile, Advanced Manage- 
ment, Modern Management, Occupations, and the Journal of Applied Psychology all have 
devoted increasing proportions of their attention to industrial relations problems 
and practice. 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


A third method of. sharing information and thus aiding in the self-advancement 
of practitioners is the maintenance of active professional associations. Here again 
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there is evidence of dynamic force. Those who have attended the Personnel Con- 
ferences of the American Management Association have ample evidence of the grow- 
ing interest in that organization's personnel activities. The difficulties affecting the 
National Association of Personnel Directors have provided several evidences of the 
interest in such associations, for they have stimulated at least one nation-wide com- 
mittee to insure the maintenance of that or a similar organization. Meanwhile, 
a new learned society in the field, the Industrial Relations Research Association, 
has been launched within the past six months and already has several hundred 
members. Meanwhile, also, steps have been taken toward banding the numerous 
local associations of personnel managers throughout the nation into some sort of 
national association. 

In the face of such developments, it is difficult indeed to argue that a profession 
of manpower management is not emerging. That is the more true when one looks 
into the hearts of personnel managers and industrial relations directors by reading 
their mail or by talking with them about their problems. For in these disclosures 
there is evident a growing sense of public responsibility and awareness of the obliga- 
tions of professional status. They are anxious not only to do a better job, to avoid 
malpractice; but also to improve their own competence and efficiency. They are, 
more and more of them, determined to place the public interest at the forefront in 
their actions, to assume responsibility for leadership in their communities, and thus 


to justify recognition as members of a true profession. This is the most convincing 
of all indications that the profession is on its way. For the speed with which pro- 
fessionalization emerges will be directly proportioned to the determination with 
which those who are practicing in the field seek to act the part of professionals. 


From Sixth Annual Industrial Relations Conference, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 





This valuable summary of various features of 
audio and visual aids in industrial training will 
be found very useful to those preparing training 
programs. It has been developed in brief torm for 
easy use. 


Audio-Visual Aids in 
Industrial Training 


By Louis W. Lerpa 


T 1s hard to consider audio and visual aids separately, so they will be dealt with 
] here as one. Audio-visual aids represent the oldest method of imparting ideas. 
Regardless of the type of training, whether it be job training, apprentice, sales, 
orientation, or supervisory training, audio-visual aids can improve its effectiveness. 
The recent war demonstrated this. No longer are they regarded as a fad. Their effec- 
tiveness was proven in battle action where ‘know how”’ meant survival. 
Why we should give careful consideration to the use of audio-visual aids is best 
described by Edgar Dale in his book, ‘‘Audio-Visual Aids in Teachings.’’ He says: 


‘“We do not always remember the facts or ideas that we try hardest 
to memorize. 


‘We often find ourselves recalling with remarkable vividness many 
rich experiences that we had never made any effort to memorize. 
‘We do our best learning and remember longest when motivation is 


strong, when the learning purpose is clear, and when the use of the learning 
is thoughtful and meaningful.”’ 


Consider, in this connection, all the talk about the harmful effect and evil 
influence of comics, ganster movies, tabloids. 


Usz or Aupi1o-VisuaL AIDs 


There are three principles to remember in planning the use of audio-visual aids: 


—Use them to motivate and supplement instruction. 

—Choose them to fit in with the method of instruction to be used, the 
type of group to be instructed, and the objectives to be achieved. 

—Use them properly. 
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Audio-visual aids should serve to: 


—Formulate correct ideas 
—Create interest 

—Intensify impressions 

—Broaden experience 

—Motivate and vitalize instruction 
—Save learning time 


They must be good from the learner’s point of view and not only from the 
instructor’s. No matter how good an aid is, the way in which it is used determines 
its effectiveness. Audio-visual aids have one distinct advantage, they are just as 
easily understood and readily assimilated by poor readers as by good readers. 

Some suggestions for using audio-visual aids: 


—Cannot be a complete program in themselves. 

—User must know his subject and be thoroughly familiar with all aids to 
be used. 

—Must be introduced properly—tell them what to look for, what to 
expect, and the purpose or significance. 

—Avoid distractions—noise, improper focus. Be ready, machine in order, 
extra fuses, bulbs, extension cords, etc. 

—Be sure conditions are right. 

—Use proper number—not too many. 

—Plan sequence. 


—Exact timing—smooth handling. 


—Respect the human element. How will it affect individuals in the group? 
—Be sure material is pertinent. 


—Clearly and properly displayed. 


Audio-visual aids may be: 
—Rented or purchased 
—Made. 
—To order by an outside agency 
—Custom built within the plant or organization. 
While there are adequate sources of ready-made aids, the field of custom-built 
aids opens up a field limited only by the resourcefulness and ingenuity of the user. 
The cost will vary from a few dollars to many thousands. 


How We Use Aupio-Visuat Arps 1n Esso 


Whenever possible and practical we make our own aids. 


Charts—Sizes from 83” x 11” to 30” x 40” 
Models—mock-ups—demonstrations 
Slides 

Sandpaper board 

Movies 

Film Strips 
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Opaque Projector 
Audio aids 
Recorders 
Wire and Tape 
Soundscriber 
Role Playing 
Recorded Cases 


SUMMARY 


s The potency of pictures 

s Interest increased 40% 

Range of understanding increased 25% 

Time for completing course reduced 25% 

Retention of information for one year increased 35% 


When direct, actual experience cannot be provided audio-visual aids become 
especially useful. The appeal of audio-visual aids to learners lies in the ir ability to: 


—Create a “‘sense’’ experience 

—Provide a feeling of newness and freshness of material 
—Develop emotional appeal 

—Combine new, past and meaningful experiences 

—Give learners a feeling of personal achievement 


Use of audio-visual aids can produce the following results: 


—Understanding of subject matter 25% to 50% greater 
—Interest in learning greater and also activity in subject 
—Retention of material learned 
—Speed of learning 
—General appeal 
—Simplifying training program by 50% 
—Stimulation of discussion and participation 
—Standardization of training by more than 50% 
It —Quality of workmanship 

—Substitute for actual experience. 

There should be continuous evaluation of aids. They should be retained only so 
long as they are effective. 











Interest in local Personnel Associations is grow- 
ing. The rapid growth of Houston in recent years 
has made necessary an organization devoted to 
the interests of the personnel and industrial rela- 
tions workers of this Texas city. Other cities will 
be interested in the story of what has become one 
of the more active of the many local associations 
across the continent. 


The Industrial Personnel 
Association of Houston 


HE remarkable turnout for Personnel War Training classes and other similar 
TT programs during the early war years resulted in the development of an idea 

among a number who had attended these courses, as well as the informal 
meetings at the Y.M.C.A., that it would be a good thing to create some type of 
formal organization to afford a regular exchange of ideas among people working in 
the field of personnel in the Houston area. 

The thinking of the group sponsoring such an organization was turned toward 
several objectives: (1) To help train and develop personnel entering the field during 
the wartime dearth of personnel specialists. (2) To encourage the professionalization 
of personnel work. (3) To provide an opportunity for the exchange of ideas on 
mutual problems of those engaged in personnel and supervision work. (4) To en- 
courage the objective study of personnel problems by bringing outstanding speakers 
to meet with the group. (5) To promote the exchange of information organizations 
in the area regarding such matters as wages, working conditions, and contract 
provisions. 

Late in 1942 definite organization plans were drawn up and Mr. L. C. English, 
the Personnel Director of Rheem Manufacturing Company, was elected the first 
president. The organization started with the original membership of 35 and has 
grown to its present membership which exceeds 200. 

The Governing Board of the association represents a cross section of the member- 
ship. This includes: K. R. Dailey, President—Assistant Manager Employment Rela- 
tions Department, Humble Oil & Refining Company; James W. O'Neal, Jr., Vice 
President—Assistant Personnel Manager, Hughes Tool Company; Raymond J. Daniel, 
Treasurer—Personnel Director, Kuhn Paint Company; Lou Russell, Secretary—Place- 
ment Director, University of Houston; Harold D. Ward, Chairman of Membership 
Committee—Manager of Employee Relations for the Houston Office, Humble Oil & 
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Refining Company; Carl A. Fuess, Chairman of Program Committee—Employment 
Manager, Foley Brothers; J. M. Delmar, Advisory Counselor—Industrial Relations 
Director, Hughes Tool Company. The membership consists of personnel executives 
of some 150 firms and industries in the Houston area. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the Industrial Personnel Association of Houston is on an indi- 
vidual basis. The Association has three types of membership: Active, Associate, 
and Honorary. Active Membership can be held only by persons actively engaged in 
the professional or technical aspects of, or the teaching of, Personnel Administration 
in an industrial establishment, business concern, educational institution, or govern- 
mental unit. The work of the Membership Committee is carried on by three subcom- 
mittees and the entire committee meets once a month. The Subcommittee for 
Admissions reviews the Prospect Data Sheets and develops all necessary information 
regarding the prospective member. A report is then made to the Membership Com- 
mittee in the monthly meeting and the committee makes a recommendation which 
is then submitted to the Board of Governors for approval. Upon approval by the 
Board the prospective member is invited to submit an application for the appropriate 
type of membership. 

The Subcommittee for Attendance makes the necessary arrangements for the monthly 
dinner meetings. This committee also originates and carries out programs designed 
to stimulate attendance of members at meetings. 

The Subcommittee for Fellowship is responsible for originating and carrying out 
programs designed to promote fellowship among all members at each meeting. 
Members of this committee see that each member receives his badge at the door and 
other members of the committee stimulate fellowships among the group prior to the 
serving of the dinner. This committee arranges for each new member to be sponsored 
by an old member at the first meeting and the new member is advised as to who his 
sponsor will be. The sponsor also contacts the new member and if necessary makes 
arrangements to see that he gets to the meeting. 

New members are invited to the monthly breakfast meeting of the Membership 
Committee in the month immediately following that in which they join in order 
that they may become better acquainted with the members of the committee and also 
to give them an idea of how at least a part of the Association functions. This has 
been very well received by the new members. One member of the Program Committee 
meets each month with the Membership Committee and acts as liaison between the 
two committees in order that the work of both committees can be closely coordinated 
and made as effective as possible. 


PROGRAM 


Programs include (1) Plant visits—complete tours through the respective plants 
are arranged after which at the dinner hour a group discussion of practical problems 
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of the plant relative to personnel management is led by a plant executive. (2) Ad- 
dresses by Outstanding Speakers—men of prominent personnel and management repu- 
tations are chosen both from a local area and from other sections of the country, 
The high light of these meetings, however, is not always the addresses of these 
speakers but the group discussions which follow the speeches in which each member 
feels free to ask questions relative to his own problems. (3) Special Meeting of Groups 
Interested in Individual Research. 

The 1950 program will revolve around an objective on ‘‘Better Human Rela- 
tions’’ with a theme based on ‘‘How We Can Get Along Better with Our Fellow 
Employees.’” The committee plans to vary the programs with panel discussions, 
plant visits, outstanding speakers, and entertainment. It has also been planned to 
have the full support of the local newspapers to properly publicise the programs that 
have been scheduled. 


INTEREsT GROUPS 


Early in 1949 President Dailey, supported by the Board of Governors, threw out 
a challenge for individual growth in the Association. His slogan: “‘Better Human 
Relations by Individual Participation.’’ Repeatedly came the appeal to the Associa- 
tion that in order to grow it must perform a service to the individual members, to 
the companies represented, and to the community. The keynote of that appeal was 
individual participation beyond monthly meetings. Out of that was born an idea, the 
Group Interest Plan. By returns from questionnaires sent to all members six major 
problems were discovered and listed as subjects for group research. The fields were: 
Employment and Placement, Training, Wage and Salary Administration, Merit 
Rating, Safety, and Labor Relations. Each member of the Association quickly allied 
himself with at least one group. These groups by study and research have striven to 
promote higher standards through discussions of trends, new methods, and current 
happenings relative to their problem field. 


SUMMARY OF RESEARCH WorRK 


_ Through the initiative of Interest Group Sub-Committees, and under the gen- 
eral direction of the Research and Ethics Committee, a number of research projects 
were actually conducted while others have been planned and are in the stage of 
being completed: 


- 1. Code of Ethics—Investigation has been carried out regarding the current 
thinking on the professional aspects of Personnel Administration, with 
specific emphasis directed toward developing a Code of Ethics, for our 
Association. This work should be completed in 1950. 

2. Survey of General Practices—Conducted to determine the present status and 
application of specific programs or techniques within the organizations 
represented by members, such as: Job Evaluation, Merit Rating, Super- 
visory Training, Testing, and Employee Benefits. 
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\d- 3. Sources of Tests—Conducted survey to determine the sources, of stand- 
pu- ardized psychological tests, and to obtain descriptive material, including 
ry. lists and actual copies of available tests and their application. The results 
ese of this study are now being reviewed by members of the Employment 
m and Placement Interest Group. — 
ia 4. Field Survey of Psychological Services—Through the efforts of the Sub- 
P Committee on Testing, individual members have visited and studied 
the Services offered by educational and private organizations dealing 
‘la- with analysis and evaluation of an individual’s adjustment, including 
Ow fields of interest, ability, and personality. 
ns, 
to CoMMUNITY RELATIONS 
hat The Industrial Personnel Association is closely integrated into the civic and pro- 
fessional growth of the city of Houston. . 
(1) Southwest Area Conference. Although the Southwest Area Conference 
has as its slogan ‘‘Everybody’s Conference,’’ the Industrial Personnel 
out Association has always played the leading role in promoting, develop- 
nan ing, and carrying out the program of this area project. 
ia- (2) Texas Personnel and Management Conference in Austin. This conference 
to meeting in Austin calls often upon the Houston Industrial Personnel 
one Association for officers, speakers, group discussion leaders and com- 
mittee chairmen. 
the (3) Scholarship Awards. The Industrial Personnel Association has undertaken 
saad the plan to sponsor yearly a graduate student in the field of Manage- 
re: ment at the University of Houston. Continuously the organization 
erit works in close cooperation with educational institutions of this area 
ied with recruiting and training programs. 
. (4) Civic Cooperation. The members of the Industria] Personnel Association 
on have become leaders in the Community Chest Drives and other civic 
projects of Houston, oftimes representing the Association. 
(5) Cooperation with Other Professional Groups. It has been the policy of the 
Association to cooperate with other professional organizations such as 
the National Office Management Association, The Society for the Ad- 
—_ vancement of Management, and other similar groups. Often the coordi- 
a nated programs have become outstanding events of the season. 
- of 
Truly the Industrial Personnel Association of Houston has won its rating as one 
of the city’s strongest organizations. 
























































The great problem in industry is always people. 
This was the answer given at the last American 
Management Association Production Conference. 
The author makes some practical suggestions on 
how to help supervisors deal more effectively 
with their people. 


The Dynamics of Industrial 
Supervision 


By NatHanizeL Cantor, The University 
of Buffalo. 


in industry. The rapid growth of ‘personnel managers’’ during the past ten 
years and the stream of books and articles and training programs reflect the 
serious efforts to overcome the bottleneck of industry-employee morale. 

Unfortunately, few personnel managers, writers or program builders possess the 
background and experience required for the understanding of the problems of human 
relations in industry. Furthermore, apart from the understanding of the problems 
there is the highly technical task of developing programs to solve the problems. The 
confusion in the field of supervisory ‘‘training’’ programs is, therefore, 
understandable. 

Two related areas must be explored: 

(1) the nature of human relations in industry and 

(2) the development of supervisors who will better understand what constitutes 
industrial morale, and, therefore, improve the quality of their supervision. 

This analysis is concerned with the second area. Before considering the develop- 
ment of supervisors I should like to comment briefly on the first area. Obviously, 
there isn’t much point in setting up programs for the development of supervisors 
in better employee morale until the nature of employee morale is understood. 

A promising start has been made in discovering why men work. We now know 
that the traditional answer, they work to get money, is too simple. Indeed, turn the 
question around and inquire, ‘‘Why is it that when workers receive high wages 
(the war years, for example) production is not only not maintained but, often, falls? 
Management pays fair wages and complains about production, absenteeism, quality 
of product, grievances, labor troubles, and so on. Apparently the reasons for in- 
efficient production are not merely a matter of pay. 
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M ‘anise on the whole, is keenly aware of the problems of better morale 
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Research, especially by the social scientists in our schools of business administra- 
tion and departments of sociology, has illuminated wat the demands of the workers 
are. We know that industrial plants are not merely factories where people produce 
goods. They are also communities where people associate. 


INDUsTRY Is A SOCIETY 


Industry is also a society. People who work together expect not only income 
but also status, prestige, deference. They want to feel important in their own eyes 
and recognized by others. They want a chance to participate in their own creative 
way in the job they perform. They want the opportunity to have a part in the think- 
ing and planning of what they do. They want to see the significance and meaning of 
their work activity. The job must carry genuine interest for the worker for him to be 
psychologically effective and, hence, more efficient. We work better, with our head 
and heart, as well as our hands, when we are genuinely interested in what we are 
doing. 

This appears so obvious that one wonders why it wasn't recognized earlier. 
Yet most leaders in management, labor, and government failed to take account of 
the non-money demands of employees and, for that matter, some still fail to appre- 
ciate these basic expectations of workers. 

Reliable research workers in community and group studies including industrial 
areas, have given us much valid data from which we can draw definite conclusions 
about human relations in industry. Workers are not merely so many ‘“‘hands’’ nor do 
they represent a number of “‘man hours”’ or “‘labor costs.’’ They are human beings 
who bring their social and psychological expectations to work. If their demands as 
social beings are not met they become dissatisfied, disinterested , dispirited, bored, 
frustrated, ineffective and inefficient. They will sometimes seek excitement, (e.g. 
grievances or strikes) to break the monotony of work just as bored school children 
hope for a snow storm to close the school. ; | 

Continued research is necessary to learn more about workers’ expectations; how 
they are to be met; the changes in managements’ organization required to meet their 
demands; the added responsibilities which must be assumed by workers and manage- 
ment toward each other. Hundreds of problems in organization, production, plan- 
ning, and labor relations remain to be stated and solved if this recent understanding 
of human relations is to be incorporated in our industrial life. Nevertheless, enough 
is now known which can be put touse. This brings us to the problem I wish to discuss; 
the development of supervisory skills. 


Tue SUPERVISOR IS THE COMPANY TO THE WORKER 


The formean or supervisor is the link between management and worker. He 
represents the company to the worker. He ‘‘manages’’ the worker. He is ‘the boss."" 
The attitude ot the worker toward his job and the company will depend, in large 
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part, on the relationship between the supervisor and the worker. If supervisors 
deepened their understanding of what their employees expected and needed it is 
likely that the supervisory employee relationship would radically change for. the 
better. Worker morale should improve considerably. 

Supervisory ‘“‘training’’ programs try to reach several different objectives. 
The safety programs, meetings for quality control, or for increased production or for 
cutting costs seem to be emphasized. Relatively few programs are set-up to develop 
foremens’ skills in understanding and dealing with employees. It is this last ob- 
jective I wish to discuss. 

How can supervisors learn about the needs of their employees? A member of the 
personnel staff can talk to them in a series of meetings. They can be given manuals to 
read. They attend the meetings or they may or may not read the neatly arranged 
I, 2, 3, 4 points in the manual. “‘Yes, that’s so,’’ they say and return to their super- 
vision as much inspired by the talk or their reading as is a window pane by a spring 
shower. 

One need not turn to the clinical evidence of psychologists for support of the 
position that genuine learning does not take place through merely listening to talk 
or reading words. Who has not had the repeated, common frustration of knowing 
better and doing worse? 

The point to be made is very easy to express and most difficult to understand. 
Supervisors, as all of us, cannot learn about the needs of others unless and until they first 
learn about themselves. How can they learn about themselves? How can they acquire 
insight into their own needs, tensions, demands, frustrations, and defenses? How 
can they learn to appreciate their own conflicts, ambivalences, and rationalizations 
so that they can more easily face discovering how they use the employees as an ‘‘out’’ for 
their own psychological needs? 

To understand others one must first gain self-understanding. The supervisor 
must come to grips with his own dissatisfactions, his often unrecognized needs to 
dominate or to win approval, to be aggressive or to avoid a problem. 

What educational technique is best suited for helping supervisors gain this 
understanding? 

Supervisors must be given the chance to learn about their own motivations. 
No one can teach this to anyone. It must be learned by every individual in his own 
way and at his own tempo. They cannot be taught but they can be helped to learn. 
How? 


Tue Dynamics or LEARNING 


Every individual is different and wants to express that difference. Each one of us, 
however, wants to be dependent on others and to be like them. We want to be inde- 
pendent but we also want to be dependent. 

Anyone who carefully observes young children is struck by the spontaneous 
expression of their independent selves. As a result they get in the way of adults. 
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Their freedom of expression is blocked. Prohibitions are set up. The child wants to 
have his way but parents demand their way. The child's joy of spontaneous ex- 
pression of his own independent needs must be weighed against his fear of losing 
the approval and love of those upon whom he depends. During infancy and childhood 
the parents are the final victors. The child submits—outwardly. Inwardly, resentment 
often accompanies his frustration. This breeds anxiety and hostility, which, sooner 
or later, will manifest itself in devious ways. 

Every person faces this problem of self-expression versus repression. Most of us 
do not have the chance to discover that balance for ourselves. We are forced into a 
working balance by our parents, teachers, playmates, and neighbors. We submit or 
withdraw. We incorporate into our own personalities the demands or wishes of 
others, whose approval we seek and whose support we need. 

This process, through the years of our development, is accompanied by re- 
sentment at the failure to express our difference and independence more often than we 
dare. If we dare to express our difference we must be ready to face the disapproval of 
others. This makes us feel guilty and fearful and hostile and we succumb to the 
wishes of others. We fear punishment or we seek approval. In either case we become 
afraid to be ourselves. 

We deny that we have this resentment and hostility and fear of others. It isn’t 
comfortable to recognize and experience our twisted thinking and feeling. We engage 
in behavior which, unknown to us, compensates for our felt inadequacies. In time we 
become so accustomed to our rationalization that we lose the ability to criticize and 
discipline ourselves. It becomes much easier, as adults, to express our concealed fears 
and hostilities by criticizing others. The handiest scapegoats are our own children 
—or employees. Anyone over whom we exercise authority is an excellent target for 
our accumulated resentments at having to repress our differences. 

Parents, teachers, managers, and supervisors, anyone in authority, has the 
tendency to impose his will upon others. We want to dominate, in order to reassure 
ourselves that we amount to something, that we do exert control. Few are con- 
sciously aware that the sought-for control over others is a continuous defense 
against our own lack of self-responsibility and confidence in ourselves. 


A ProGRAM FOR SUPERVISORY DEVELOPMENT 


Supervisors can be helped to acquire insight into their own behavior. A dis- 
cussion leader, with some skill, can create a permissive atmosphere in which the 
fifteen or twenty participating members will gradually lose their fears of each other 
and the leader. The discussion leader presents the material, (which will be described) 
and then turns the discussion of it over to the group. He does not give answers. He 
guides the discussion. 

Of course, there will be some confusion. There will be difference of opinion. 
This represents the yeast of opposition which stimulates further probing and self- 
questioning. The spirit of the meeting is not argumentative but analytical. The leader 
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does not pass judgment on what is said. He accepts whatever the speaker expresses 
and merely raises questions as to what others feel or whether there may be other 
ways of looking at the issue. He tries to communicate to the group that it is their 
meeting, that anything anyone says is important. In such permissive atmosphere the 
group participants gradually lose their fear of ridicule and ot being ‘‘wrong.’’ In 
time they will risk expressing their rea] feelings and sentiments and opinions. As 
they discover that whatever they say is accepted they'll risk more of themselves. 

In a word, the individual members of the supervisory group must actively 
participate and become involved in their own learning. Their real feelings and atti- 
tudes must be tied in with their talk. They must mean what they say and not merely 
say what they mean. 

The discussions must be organized to prevent them from degenerating into idle 
‘‘bull sessions.’’ An excellent means of providing materials is a slide-film or moving 
picture series accompanied by narrative dealing with such topics as human relations 
in industry, the needs of employees, the nature of employee complaints, skills in 
helping employer, the duties and responsibilities of foremen, industry as a social 
system. (Such materials are available). 

The films and narratives set the stage for the meetings. The discussion which 
follows each meeting is the important part of the program. A good deal, theretore, 
depends upon the discussion leader. Generally, in every group of supervisors, will be 
found one or several who have a talent for leading a discussion. In large concerns 
the discussion leader can be selected from the personnel staff. 

The key to improved employee morale lies in the daily relationships between 
supervisors and their employees. Unless supervisors appreciate the feelings and senti- 
ments and needs of their fellow human-beings they cannot perform their function 
successfully. Supervisors cannot understand employees unless they first understand 
themselves. And they cannot be told how to understand themselves. They must ex- 
perience that understanding. Any successful program for developing skilled super- 
visors must be built on a genuine free participation in their own growth. Unless 
supervisors modify their attitudes through their own creative effort they cannot help others to 
become more effective and, hence, more efficient employees. 

Information concerning a film series prepared for use in programs such as that 
described here may be had from the author. Topics covered include the following: 

Understanding yourself. 

What employees want. 

Employees’ problems and complaints. 
Skills in helping employees. 

Duties and responsibilities of foremen. 
Industry as a social system. 
Understanding people 





Editorial Comments 
Incentive Management 


cs uR company has reduced costs and increased profits through application of 

() cooperative self-interest on the part of both management and workers,’ 

Thomas P. Pike, President of Pike Drilling Company, declared this month at 

the regular meeting of the Personnel and Industrial Relations Association of Los 

Angeles. ‘“We call our plan of operation Incentive Management with Profit Sharing 
and all of our employees participate in it for mutual benefits,’’ he said. 

‘‘We define Incentive Management as a philosophy of modern business operation 
which grants each worker an opportunity to participate in all aspects of his job, and 
in the extra profits which he helps to create thereby,’’ Mr. Pike continued, ‘‘and 
such profits are understood to be over and above a fair wage for his work. We of the 
Thomas P. Pike Drilling Company are daily demonstrating that the system pays off 
to all concerned . . . including the consumer. 

‘Our Incentive Management Plan operates through an Advisory Board made up 
of Management and worker representatives drawn from all levels of company ac- 
tivity. We meet once a month to make decisions on all phases of the company’s 
entire operation. At these meetings financial data, profit and loss figures for the month 
and other ‘inside information’ are freely given. Even the salaries of the Management 
have been made common property. And to make it completely democratic, the 
minutes of each meeting are published in our house organ and distributed to all em- 
ployees. The result has been lower costs, better operating methods and higher profits. 

‘But above all, the plan has paid off in the type of improved management- 
worker relations which, as they become general, will open up new horizons of in- 
dustrial achievement under our American system of free enterprise.”’ 


From *‘Pira-Scope”’ 
Los Angeles 


Monopoly Unionism 


While we have been beating our brains out trying to find the cure for massive 
industrial relations quarrels, the remedy is available if we'd only look at it. What 
makes some industrial relations quarrels massive in the first place? What brings before 
the ‘‘fact finders’’ some 63 steel companies, all viewed as so many dominoes? Mo- 
nopoly unionism. There lies the cause. We are beside ourselves with anxiety to find 
the answer, yet won't recognize it. It might pay Congress to call in Arsene Lupin. 


Frank Rising, 
Memo to Management. 





Letters to the Editor 


Here is an interesting letter from a foreign reader: 


Dear Mr. Hay, 

After reading your Personnel Journal for a long time—beginning in 
1944 as Prisoner of War in the States—I should like to tell you that I am 
very much impressed by the contents of the articles and of your way of 
telling and solving personnel problems. I nearly can not help awaiting 
the time the next copy of PJ is getting in my mailbox. 

Some time ago I had the idea to publish in Germany a personnel journal 
similar to yours. But after thinking it over I decided to postpone my plan 
because it will be difficult to get articles that would be of general interest. 
I find it necessary to take over the job as a personnel manager in industry 
myself and I am beginning next month in a textile plant after spending 
many years in scientific research. I hope that I soon will get a broader point 
of view concerning the personnel field so that after some years of experience I 
shall be able to publish a journal that really will be of good quality. 

In the meantime I shall study your journal very closely and should 
be very much obliged to you if you would help me to get some of the various 
pamphlets and written materials that are coming to your desk and about 
which you are reporting? Do you believe that some of the companies would 
send such copies if I would ask them? 

Very sincerely yours truly 
(Dr. Rolf Jebsen) 
Braunschweig (20 b) 
Ratsbleiche 12 
British Zone of Occupation of Germany 


I am sure some of our readers will be glad to send you handbooks and other 
printed material. 





Somebody reads PERsoNNEL JouRNAL! 


Dear Mr. Hay: 

The article ‘Motivation for Morale’’ by Donald A. Laird in the No- 
vember, 1949 issue of Personnel Journal is the best I have encountered on 
this subject written for people without technical training in psychology. 
I should like to have a dozen reprints of this article if possible to distribute 
to department heads of this company. Please let me know what arrange- 
ments might be made to purchase these reprints. 

Very truly yours, 
Ralph N. Brodie Co., Inc. 
Oakland, Calif. 

Earl D. Brodie, Secretary. 





Dear Mr. Hay: 

This is just a short one to tell you that I like your ‘“The Editor Chats 
With His Readers’’ in the Personnel Journal. In fact if I told you the plain 
truth, it is the thing that I read most religiously and turn to first. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Because of your comments in the June issue, page 71 on annual reports, 
I am sending you a copy of the New York State Department of Civil Service 
annual report which is a definite break from the traditional kind of report 
our governmental agencies have been so used to putting out. I am not 
attempting flattery in any way when I tell you that it is fun and profitable 
to read the Personnel Journal since you have taken over the editorship. 
Cordially yours, 
Municipal service division 
Albany, N. Y. 
Henry J. McFarland 
Director 


It is indeed a most interesting and unusual report. It is well printed and illus- 
trated with pictures and charts. 





Editor, Personnel Journal, 
Dear Sir: 

Our Industrial Relations Committee of the Canadian Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association in this country was recently discussing the question 
of industry wide bargaining and, during the discussion, reference was made 
by the writer to two articles which appeared in the September 1947 and 
March 1949 issues of your Journal. The September '47 issue contained an arti- 
cle on industry wide bargaining by R. C. Smyth and M. J. Murphy of the 
Industrial Relations Department of Bendix Radio Division in Baltimore, and 
the other on collective bargaining in bituminous coal by Waldo E. Fisher 
of the University of Pennsylvania. I would like to prepare a few mimeo- 
graphed copies of each one of these articles for distribution to the members 
of our Committee and I am writing you at this time to seek your permission 
so to do. 

I find my library of past issues of Personnel Journal of real value time 
and again when various aspects of Industrial Relations are being considered. 
This, however, is the first occasion where I feel that it would be desirable to 
make copies of an article for distribution to those involved in the discus- 
sion. 

I trust my request contained in the foregoing paragraphs may be 
granted and I wil! await your advice in this regard. 

Yours very truly, 

ROGERS MAJESTIC LIMITED, 
Leaside, Toronto, Ontario, 

F. K. Richan, 

Manager, Industrial Relations. 


It is always a pleasure to give permission to reprint articles that have appeared 
in PERSONNEL JOURNAL. Ed. 





Personnel Research 


Performance on the File-Remmers Test, How Supervise? Before and After a Course in Psy- 
chology. By Harry W. Karn, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Journal of Applied 


Psychology, December, 1949, 33, §34-539- 


This test was devised to measure the knowledge and attitudes necessary for 
supervisory success, and was described in Journal of Applied Psychology for 1945, 
pages 323-337. In a subsequent article in the same magazine another investigator 
reports little predictive value of the test for success in supervision in an aircraft 
factory. The question has arisen whether this latter group was representative of 
supervision in industry generally. The present study reports the results of giving 
How Supervise? to two groups of students at the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Each group was tested before taking a course; one then studying English literature 
and the other general psychology. After completing the courses both groups were 
then given a second form of the test How Supervise? The question was: is there a 
statistically different increase in scores on the test between the two groups of stu- 
dents? The inference was that there should be such a difference in favor of the students 
taking the course in psychology, which dealt with the application of psychological 
principles to human relations problems, particularly those likely to be encountered 
in industry. In the case of the first test given, the psychology students scored insig- 
nificantly higher than the English students. Their scores on the re-test, given after 
the completion of their courses, showed a very substantial increase in score whereas 
the English students average re-test score was practically the same as the average 
of the first test. The conclusion is reached by the author of this study that the test 
How Supervise? is indeed measuring those skills having to do with an understanding 
of the principles of successful management of human relationships. The author 
points out that ‘“‘High scores on a test of this type are no guarantee that the in- 
dividuals making such scores will be good supervisors. There must be additional 
evidence that individuals making such scores will put into practice the knowledge 
they possess. The argument for the use of the test is still good, however, for obviously 
individuals cannot put into practice knowledge that they do not have.’’ There still 
remains the problem of how to transmit to supervisors the necessary ské// in dealing 
with problems of human relations, as distinct from the knowledge about such prob- 
lems. 


Journal of Applied Psychology. Bi-monthly, $6.00 a year; single copies $1.25. American Psychological Association, Inc., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washiag- 
toa 5, D.C. 
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Social Science Research 


There is more need today than ever before to know why it is that man does the 
peculiar things which occupy his attention and energies from birth to death. This is 
becoming especially important for industry, where human behavior and customs 
among working adults is an essential field of study. I am moved to comment on the 
field of social science at this time because of a review of what is going on in Great 
Britain today in this field, written by my neighbor Roy F. Nichols. Dr. Nichols is 
Professor of History at the University of Pennsylvania, and has recently completed a 
year as visiting Professor of American History and Institutions at Cambridge Uni- 
versity in England. Problems of war and post-war industry, and the great social and 
technological changes which have taken place as a result of the advancing participa- 
tion of the state in everyday affairs, have brought about a rapid increase in the need 
for knowledge in the fields of social science, history, psychology, anthropology, 
economics and of the statistical procedures which are essential tools of research in all 
of these fields. Dr. Nichols’ report appears in “‘Items,’’ the monthly publication of 
the Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. The work 
and the publications of the Council ought to be more widely known. Its Board is 
comprised of able workers in all of the social sciences, though they are not neces- 
sarily famous names. Personnel workers of all kinds need to have more of the in- 
creasing body of knowledge in the fields of the social sciences. 





Every Supervisor is a Personnel Man 


Every person who is responsible for the direction of people is a personnel man, 
whether he knows it or not. There are many points of view regarding the proper 
function of the personnel worker but it is becoming increasingly recognized that his 
most important function is to help the line supervisors; provide essential information 
on many subjects, give direct help on specialized problems and conduct a variety of 
service activities. This calls for wide experience and knowledge and requires unusual 
awareness of other peoples needs and problems and lots of skill in dealing with 
people. When a personnel man helps to set up a supervisor's training program he 
must be sure that it is going to accomplish something. If supervisors go through the 
program but don’t do anything about it then the program has been a failure. An 
article in December PersonNEL JourNAL dealt with this point. It was called ‘Training 
Which Modified Foremen’s Behavior’’ and was by Wesley Osterberg and described 
an actual program carried on at a mid-western oil company. More and more the 
importance of knowing what your training program has accomplished is being 
recognized. A story of how one company found out about the effect of its training 
program was told in PersonNEL Journat for October, 1948, in ‘Know Your Labor 
Contract,’’ by Robert C. Rogers. This company was embarrassed to find out that 
Management participants could answer correctly only two-thirds of the questions. 
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A still greater surprise was to learn that the union stewards—who did not even take 
the course—answered correctly more questions on the average than did the manage- 
ment participants. So, while it is becoming increasingly necessary for the personnel 
man to be skilful and to prove that his programs are getting results, it is also be- 
coming clearer that his main job is to help the line supervisor become a better 
personnel man. 





Evaluating the Employee Publication 


This is the subject matter of the November issue of ‘“‘Quotes Ending,’ which 
describes itself as ‘‘An Information Letter to Management on Employer-Employee 
Publications.’’ It is the organ of the American Association of Industrial Editors and 
is published by Robert D. Breth at 1728 Cherry Street, Phila. 3, subscription price 
$10.00 a year. Mr. Breth begins by stating that the major purpose of any employee 
publication is: “To help improve the employer-employee relationship and to help 
develop a cooperative understanding of the economic and political facts of life. To 
obtain these objectives the employee publication must entertain, educate and in- 
form.’’ Hethen goes on to tell how entertainment, education and information may be 
supplied and deals briefly with other aspects of evaluating the employee publication. 
In this issue of ‘Quotes Ending’’ is the report of the top awards of the 1949 by 
Freedoms Foundation Inc. held at Valley Forge, Penna. November 21st. First award 
in the employee publications division went to Arthur J. Beiler, Editor of ‘“Wireco 
Life,’’ American Steel and Wire Company. Second prize went to John A. Jones, 
Editor ‘“The Bulletin,’’ Weirton Steel Company. 





“A Good Union” 


The New York Times for Friday December gth carried a two-column full page 
length advertisement with the above heading signed by Paul P. Milling, President, 
Local No. 9, John Wanamaker Chapter, Retail Clerks International Association, 
AFL., New York City. 

The advertisement begins with another heading ‘‘May We’’ which suggests 
that the public should do its shopping ‘‘in that grand old store with one of the finest 
names in retailing—John Wanamaker.”’ After listing the locations of the store build- 
ings the message continues ‘‘This ad is just another example of our labor-management 
teamwork and is paid for entirely by our Union.’’ Under the further heading “‘A 
Good Union (like hundreds of others)’’, the advertisement does on to say— 


1. Never had a strike (although we firmly believe in strikes after all peaceful 
methods fail). 
2. Never had mediation. 
. Never had arbitration. 
. All contracts and agreements are set up through peaceful collective 
bargaining. 
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. Never had an assessment. 

. Never dismissed a person from the union. 

. Only unionized department store in the country to enjoy quintuple 
protection (Blue Cross, etc.). 

. Pleasant cordial relations with management. 

. Anti-communist example. 


this is what a good union does let’s have more good unions! 





Industrial Films 


One of the most elaborate and up-to-date lists of Industrial Films has just been 
issued by the National Metal Trades Association at 122 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. It is available there at $2.00 per copy. This important list covers 
1400 motion picture and slide-film training aids and was prepared under the Associa- 
tion’s Committee of Industrial Education headed by C. A. Edgar of the Otis Elevator 
Company. 

Each film is described as to content, running time, and where it may be obtained. 
Films are grouped according to subjects but a complete title index is also provided. 
Aside from its great value in industrial training this bibliography makes fascinating 
casual reading. It makes you want to sit right down and see half of the films listed. 





Useful Citizens 


‘Scratch a Russian and you will find a Tartar’’ goes an old saying. Scratch a 
personnel man or woman and you will find one of the most useful and public spirited 
citizens in the community. The Atomic Energy Commission found that it had man- 
power problems, so what could be more natural than to turn to personnel people for 
help. Accordingly the President appointed an advisory committee of successful 
personnel people, who give it their counsel and guidance on some of the manpower 
problems which face the Commission. The Committee consists of Arthur S. 
Flemming, Chairman, Thomas G. Spates, Alvin E. Dodd, Wallace Sayre, L. Clayton 
Hill and Laurence A. Appley. All of these are names well-known to personnnel and 
industrial relations workers. 





Personnnel Association Publications 


Two personnel association publications which come to hand regularly are 
‘Periscope’, the newsletter issued for the Personnel and Industrial Relations Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles, and ‘‘Personnel Panorama’’ a publication of Pacific Northwest 
Personnel Management Association. The latter Association has five chapters; in Seattle, 
Portland, Vancouver, Spokane and Victoria. If other personnel associations issue 
tegular personnel publications PErsonNEL JourNaL would be pleased to be placed 
on the mailing list. 





Across The Editor’s Desk 


‘What Do you Think About Your Company”’ is the title of a 16-page illustrated 
booklet reporting the results of an employee opinion poll conducted last summer 
among the 2500 of the plant and office employees of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., postage meter 
makers. Questions were grouped under the headings of Profits, Opportunity, Security, 
Working Conditions, Management, Information and Job Satisfaction. At the end of 
each group of questions a brief ‘‘management comment’’ summarized the findings, 
gave additional information and explained policy. The story of the opinion poll 
together with the questions and tabulations of the answers are reported. Walter H. 
Wheeler, Jr., President of Pitney-Bowes, said in his introduction ‘‘we wanted this 
poll to serve two purposes: first, to tell us whether we are on the right track in our 
general personnel policies and practices; and second, to show up any soft spots- 
weaknesses to be corrected, misunderstandings to be cleared up, things overlooked 
and needing attention.’’ He then assured employees that the results would be care- 
fully studied by management and corrective action taken wherever possible. A pref- 
ace was written by Personnel Manager, Joseph O. Morrow who told how the poll 
was taken and how secrecy was assured. He reported 88% employee participation 
with a poll taken on Company time. The poll itself was conducted and results were 
tabulated by outside authorities under the direction of Dr. J. E. Walters, Professor of 
Industrial Relations at Amos Tuck School of Business Administration, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, New Hampshire. Among the franker employee comments were “‘I 
could use some more money”’; ‘‘How the Hell they keep going with the overhead is 
a mystery’’; ‘‘My Boss says you have to wait until someone drops dead.”’ 





The CIO News, the weekly publication from headquarters for CIO, for December 
5th contains a half page article under the heading ‘‘You’d Pay Only Once Under 
Brannan Plan.’’ This is a highly partisan explanation of the advantage of the Brannan 
Plan over the present farm support price program. It is an interesting example of the 
modern mixture of economics, politics and unionism. 





Organizations which may be troubled by the effects of wide-spread gambling 
will be interested in a pamphlet ‘‘Gambling in a Nutshell.’’ This is a 48-page leaflet 
with text and cartoons published by Louisville Council of Churches, 210 YMCA 
Bldg. Louisville, Ky. and is available at 20¢ each, or 10¢ in quantities of ten or more. 





‘Pension Plans’’ is the title of an additional chapter of ‘Collective Bargaining 
Provisions’’ being published serially in mimeographed form by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. §. Department of Labor. This chapter on Pension Plans is 140 mimeo- 
gtaphed pages and deals with specimen plans, typical rules for eligibility and other 
features. 
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A four-page printed leaflet has been issued by the Industrial Relations Section, 
California Institute of Technology listing about 30 references to publications on In- 
dustrial Relations. It is available from the Institute at Pasadena 4, Calif. without 
charge. 





The most recent report issued by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company Policy- 
holders Service Bureau is entitled ‘‘Community Relations: Getting Acquainted with 
the Community." This is 43 pages illustrated, printed by offset. It deals with the 
philosophy and objectives of a community relations program, the organization of 
such a program, learning what the community thinks, getting acquainted with the 
community and opening the plant to the community. On page 43 is a list ot the fifty 
industrial companies which cooperated in this study. The Metropolitan Insurance 
Life Company is located at 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





The magazine ‘‘Stet’’ is one which all industrial editors should see. It is de- 
scribed by its publishers, The Champion Paper and Fiber Company, Hamilton, Ohio, as 
‘the house magazine for house magazine editors.’’ The October issue carrries an 
article “Ways to Promotion’”’ giving suggestions to Editors for making their publi- 
cations more valuable to their employers. It is by Merrick Jackson of the public 
relations firm of Hill and Knowlton. The November issue has an article, ‘‘Face The 
New Frontier’ telling how Company publications can help in spreading knowledge 
of the American way of life to other countries. It is taken from an address by Bartow 
H. Underhill of the U. S. Dept. of State. 





The National Metal Trades Association has just issued ‘‘Manual of Practical 
Employer-Employee Communications.’’ It was prepared under the direction of the 
Committee on Employer-Employee Communications made up of several members 
from various industrial companies under the chairmanship of Walter S. Roach of 
the Flexible Company, Loudenville, Ohio. The booklet is 27 pages printed by 
offset and lists the various channels of employer-employee communications with a 
brief discussion of each. It is available from the Association at $1.50 each at 122 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 





Industrial Training Abstracts-for Fall 1949 has been issued containing abstracts 
of varying length from 57 articles and other publications on training subjects. 
This issue is 40 pages in printed booklet form available from the Wayne University 
Press, Detroit, Michigan at 75¢ per copy. 





One of the most interesting statements about the recent steel strike is a radio 
address by Edward L. Ryerson, Chairman Inland Steel Company, Chicago, and re- 
issued under the title ‘‘Facts About The Steel Strike.’’ The talk was broadcast over 
the American Broadcasting network and is reproduced in 8} printed pages. 
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In concluding his brief discussion Mr. Ryerson reaches the conclusion that 
‘*this was not a strike to secure a pension and insurance plan for steelworkers.’’ He 
reaches this conclusion after dealing with some of the facts in the situation, as he 
sees them. 





The magazine ““Trusts and Estates’’ for the month of April 1949 carries an 
article by John P. Adams, Personnel Officer, Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
under the title “‘Job Evaluation Committee.’’ In a table Mr. Adams shows that 
slightly less than 2% was the average error of the nine committee members in 
rating 91 jobs during the year 1948, this error being measured by the number of 
ratings which disagreed with the final ratings by 2 steps or more on the rating 
scales. This remarkable accuracy has been achieved after five years of operation of 
a plan of job evaluation for the 800 employees of the Girard Trust Company. 





A very interesting summary under the title ‘‘Industrial Relations Fundamentals’’ 
was carried in Factory Management and Maintenance magazine for November 1949. 
This two-page summary begins with a statement of the purpose of industrial rela- 
tions followed by an outline of the organization of the function. Nine divisions of the 
topic conclude with a summary. This interesting analysis was prepared by Bruno A. 
Moski, Plant Manager, The American Paper Goods Company, Kensington, Con- 
necticut. 





The Rochester Institute of Technology has just held its second annual guidance clinic 
conducted by the Rochester Counseling Center. This Guidance Clinic was designed 
for young people who wish help in deciding on a career. Participants pay a fee of 
$20. in the course of which they are given a preliminary interview and then a series 
of tests of various kinds concluding with a profile of the test results and a counseling 
interview. 





“Living Costs and Wages’’ is the title of an address given last October before 
the California Personnel Management Association and the Personnel Section of the 
Western Management Association by Emily H. Huntington who is chairman of 
the Heller Committee for Research and Social Economics at the University of 
California. Her address dealt with the things which go into the cost of living of 
the industrial worker and the relation of these things to wages. Copies of this 
address are available at $1.00 each from the California Personnel Management 
Association, 870 Market Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 





All personnel workers are interested in things that will help them to do their 
jobs better. ‘“More results at less cost in personnel administration”’ is the title of an 
address made before the October session of the California Personnel Management Asso- 
ciation by Guy B. Arthur, Jr. President of Management Evaluation Services Inc. of 
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Toccoa, Georgia. Mr. Arthur reviews the fundamentals of personnel management 
and shows where many employers have fallen short and tells why unions have been 
successful in many of their aims. There is proof, Arthur says, that workers want 
more than money from their jobs and it is in this that many employers have short- 
changed themselves in their relations with their own workers. Mr. Arthur goes on 
to say ‘‘the basic job of personnel administration is consultative. Personnel executives 
should be designing policies for management approval. They should be evaluating 
policies, reviewing current practices and making recommendations for improvements 
toward the end of more results and lower operating costs.’’ The ultimate burden of 
personnel administration belongs on the line organization, according to Arthur, 
and he shows why and how it is done in many successful companies today. Copies of 
the address may be obtained for $1.00 from the California Personnel Management 
Association, 870 Market Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 





The November issue of the Library Accessions Bulletin issued by the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Industrial Relations Library, has just come to hand. 
This is in reality a bibliography of current articles in the various fields relating to 
personnel management and industrial relations. It is 16 mimeographed pages con- 
taining over 150 references to articles and publications collected under such headings 
as Collective Bargaining, Employee Rating, Employee Selection and Placement, 
Grievances, Industrial Psychology and Human Relations, Job Evaluation, and nu- 
merous other headings. I consider this the best and most complete bibliography 
published regularly covering the field of personnel and industrial relations. The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology is at Cambridge 39, Mass. 





One of the most unusual conferences is the Sixth Annual Institute of Industrial 
Editors to be held in Chicago at Northwestern University, February 15, 16 and 17. 
This is a brand new idea and consists of a three-day working session in conjunction 
with the Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern University. This three-day 
program devotes a full day each to (2) editorial problems and make-up, (2) printing 
and engraving problems and production, and (3) photography and photo layouts. 
It is planned so as to encourage maximum individual participation and to get away 
entirely from the old style lecture sessions. Information about the Conferences is 
available from George Johnsen, Editor ‘“The Microphone’’, Western Electric Com- 
pany, Hawthorne Station, Chicago 23, Ill. 





The Industrial Relations Section of Princeton University has issued a 4 page leaflet 
containing references to publications on the general subject of ‘‘Contributory vs. 
Non-contributory Pensions.’’ About 30 titles are listed. Copies of this printed leaflet 
may be obtained from the Section at Princeton, New Jersey at 15¢ each. 








Book Reviews 


Tue Power or Peoprz. By Charles P. McCormick. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1949. 131 pp. $2.00 

‘This book,’’ says the author, “‘is written as a challenge to young busiriessmen, 
and to young Americans.’’ The book, in fact, offers a method to combat communism 
by providing both economic and emotional security within the framework of democ- 
racy. Mr. McCormick, who created Multiple Management in his plant seventeen 
years ago, explains in detail how the plan works, showing that all groups of our 
society can share more equitably in the profits of production and also enjoy the 
necessary feeling of belonging to the system of free enterprise. The book is inspiring 
and offers new hope to those who fear that democracy is doomed. 

F. C. Smith 


AppLieD ExpERIMENTAL PsycHotocy. By A. Chapanis, W. R. Garner, and C. T. 
Morgan. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949. 434 pp. $4.50 

At long last, here is a book in the field of ‘‘engineering psychology’’ which 
takes into account both the machine and the limitations of man. The authors present 
critical studies on the interrelations between men and machines. Many industrial 
and engineering problems, such as the appraisal of new equipment design, optional 
methods of work, design of instruments and job design are discussed. The studies 
range from relatively simple machine units, such as a single dial reading experiment, 
to complex integrated systems, such as radar systems involving men working in a 
team. 

After a clear cut definition of purpose and other introductory material, followed 
by a two-chapter review of relevant statistical procedures, the remaining eleven 
chapters may be grouped into four subjects: vision problems, audition and speech 
problems, problems of movement and design of controls, and work fatigue studies. 
Each subject is introduced with a brief chapter reviewing related theory. The chapter 
on ‘‘How to See”’ includes a brief treatment of colorimetry, photometry, visibility, 
visual acuity, eye movements and optical illusions. The chapter on ‘‘How We Heat’’ 
touches on the physical and psychological aspects of sound. ‘‘How We Make Move- 
ments’’ includes static and kinesthetic body reactions. The chapter on ‘*Arrange- 
ment of Work’”’ includes the principles of position and the principle of work areas. 

Most of the experiments described in the body of the book are from military 
research. Many are related to problems of airplane cockpit design. The work of the 
Princeton, Tufts and Wright Field groups on instrument dial legibility and visual 
displays are particularly well documented. The audition and speech experiments 
present much new material in a fascinating field. 

From the numerous studies on movements and controls the authors have chosen 
some good examples. The studies concerning body position and work arrangement 
include experiments in atmospheric effects, oxygen deficiency, air pressure, effect of 
motion, noise, light and color. 
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Although there are very few industrial experiments cited this book does point 
the way to good industrial research, taking into consideration the problems of 
machine design. The authors state that they intentionally left out any discussion of 
the selection and evaluation of men. This necessitates the parallel use of a good book 
on manpower selection methods to complement this presentation. This is a little 
unfortunate because, in order to get a whole picture of the field, the interrelationship 
between men and machines must be presented. This means selection and evaluation 
of men along with ‘‘engineering psychology’’ of the machines that can only be 
operated by men. 

Milton L. Rock 
Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


WorkING wiTH Prope. By Auren Uris and Betty Shapin; the Macmillan Co., 1949. 
311 pp. $3.00. 

You will not find any better book for the first-line supervisor. And I recommend 
getting many brass hats to read it by giving them a copy and asking their advice 
about using it with the foremen. The book takes up the usual topics of supervisory 
training, and handles them in a way as up-to-date as this issue of the Personnel 
Journal. Current recommendations from work in group dynamics and democratic 
leadership are covered—though not mentioned by name. All technical phrases are 
avoided, except those from the shop with which supervisors are familiar. 

The material is presented in story form. The book has a cast of characters. The 
central character (not always the hero!) is the foreman who has his problems. When 
he is stumped he sometimes goes to the personnel director for help, sometimes to the 
retired old-timer for whom he has hero-worship. This makes it interesting reading, as 
do easy one- and two-syllable words. And the advice from the old-timer and from 
personnel is neatly summarized in numerous “‘how to”’ lists. My only criticism is 
that these lists could have been put in larger type for visual ease. 

The only thing missing to give reader interest to supervisors is a love note. The 
hero might have won the owner’s daughter. But it will be an extremely helpful book 
without this Hollywood slant. . 

Donald A. Laird 
‘“Homewood’’ 
Lebanon, Indiana 


ParTNERS IN Propuction. By the Labor Committee of the Twentiety Century Fund. 
New York: Twentieth Century Fund. 149 pp. $1.50. 

How the prices of most things are arrived at is neatly explained in college text- 
books, but not so with wages and the terms of employment which make up the price 
of labor. The proposition that “‘labor gets what it produces’ explains little or 
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nothing in our complex industrial economy. Nobody knows what labor produces 
and no one knows what is a “‘fair share.’ 

So the wage question has largely become a power-battle, with its procession of 
slow-downs and speed-ups, demands, strikes, picket lines, and laws based on force 
instead of compromise. The solution, if there is one, seems to lie in some formula of 
common interest between worker and employer. Hence this little Twentieth Century 
Fund ‘“‘report,’’ which seeks ‘‘to formulate a new philosophy of labor-management 
relations on which both labor and management could agree,’’ is an important docu- 
ment. 

This is no easy undertaking, for the mind of labor is shot through with para- 
doxes, conflicts and dissatisfactions which almost defy analysis, not to speak of 
solutions. The typical American worker is a convinced believer in free enterprise and 
democracy, yet he gives high loyalty to a union which may be far from democratic. 
It is fair to say that he likes to work and produce at full tilt—contracts a neurosis 
when he does less than his best—yet he deliberately slows down, welcomes 
a ‘‘feather-bed,’’ and ostracizes his fellow worker who does not join him. He wants 
to take pride in the company he works for, but half the time he thinks the big boss is 
lying to him. Above everything, he resents being the principal risk-bearer of the 
enterprise system to which he gives puzzled and qualified loyalty. 

On the other hand, the attitudes of management are simplicity itself in com- 
parison. A manager wants his company to succeed, he regards profits as the gauge of 
success, and he does not want interference from labor in running the business. He may 
recognize labor's deep-seated desires for security, dignity and worthwhile work, but 
usually he has no clear idea of how to satisfy them. 

The authors of the report are optimistic about finding a solution. Some points of 
difference between workers and employers represent friction but no real conflict. 
Others can yield to reasonable cooperation. At still other points there is real con- 
flict, but not beyond the range of possible compromise. If this were all there is to it, 
solutions would probably have been found long ago. The report sensibly recognizes 
that this is not all. The difficulty reaches deep into the dim realm of emotions, human 
drives, unformulated aspirations. A way must be found to “‘tap the willingness of 
men to work together,’ and to ‘‘light the enthusiasm of the average worker for 
production.”’ 

The Committee which prepared the report makes two specific recommendations 
which they consider important enough to put into italics, viz: 


“That in all plants in which there is union representation management 
and organized labor assume responsibility for the integration of the union 
into the plant organization as an effective channel of two-way communica- 
tion from managers to workers and from workers to managers.”’ 

‘That the leaders of American industry and labor now jointly direct 
their attention, through the processes of intelligent self-government, to an 
agreed statement of economic principles which will afford a basis for a con- 
structive advance in understanding the wage-price-profit relationship in a 
democratic system of competitive private enterprise.”’ 
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The prescription is as vague as democratic prescriptions usually are. Few people, 
except Communists and other authoritarians, have a sure-fire, chapter-and-verse 
formula. Our times need many kinds of outright re-birth, and a labor relations re- 
birth is one of them. 


Forrest H. Kirkpatrick 


MANAGEMENT MEN AND THEIR Metuops. Edited by Luis J. A. Villalon, New York. 
Funk and Wagnalls Co. 1949. pp. 270. $3.00. 

Management Men and Their Methods, subtitled ‘‘33 case studies in Executive 
Techniques,’ is based on a series of post-war articles which originally appeared in 
Modern Industry—‘‘usually in a somewhat different form.’’ The rewriting and publi- 
cation of these articles in book form is largely the work of the Modern Industry 
editorial staff. 

As the title implies, this book is made up of a series of case studies especially 
selected to illustrate the characteristics, behavior and methods of 33 successful 
executives. ‘“The men and the companies chosen for study were those successful in 
overcoming business problems that are of broad significance and that are currently 
being faced by other managements.” 

A wide variety of problems (including executive development, organization 
planning, merchandising, personnel management, methods study, materials handling 
and many others) are touched upon in the 28 chapters of the text. In each instance 
emphasis has been placed on the general philosophy, policies and methods of the 
executive faced with the problem. This emphasis, plus the sometimes superfluous 
biographical and character sketches and editorial comments, has seriously limited 
the space which might have been devoted to a complete discussion of the problem 
and the details of policy, method and technique. 

Despite these limitations, the editors have been successful in presenting the 
reader with (1) a fairly complete picture of what it takes to be a successful executive 
in the modern business enterprise, (2) the fundamentals of certain management 
policies and methods, and (3) many valuable hints on practical approaches to the 
solution of specific problems which might face any company at some time. 

However, since no attempt was made by the authors to summarize or generalize 
the findings from these case studies, it remains a problem for the reader to isolate 
those common denominators of executive ability and scientific management which 
are of primary importance in the success of the business. 

Management Men and Their Methods is a valuable contribution to the literature 
on modern scientific management. It will be of interest to present executives and 
students of management alike. If it does nothing more than illustrate the value of 
the case method study and to stimulate more publications of the same type it will 
have accomplished its purpose. 

R. C. Rogers 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co. 
New York 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSISTANT: Graduate chemical engineer with 5 years experience in 
Research and Development work and job analysis with major oil refinery. Seeks position in man- 
power analysis, job evaluation, organization and methods work in oil refinery or related process 
industry. Age 26, single, free to travel. Box 82, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Now employed, wants job with company interested in building sound 
employee and community relations on a realistic basis. Experienced in labor relations and personnel 
administration. Cost conscious. Excellent health. Go anywhere. Detailed work experience furnished 
if requested on your letterhead. Minimum salary $10,000. Box 83, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR: Interested in multi-plant operations. 7 
years experience in all phases of personnel work. Experience includes labor-relations, analysis and 
operation of insurance and annuity programs. B. S. degree Mechanical Engineering. Sales engineer- 
ing background. Location secondary. Box 85, Pers. Jour. 





BANK OPERATING MAN: 27 years experience in practically all phases of banking in large bank 
employing over 2000 persons. Desires position in smaller bank as operating officer. Present salary 
$4900. Age 42 years. Will go anywhere. Box 86, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL MANAGER: Now employed, wants job with company interested in building sound 
employee relation. _ pee in labor relations, job evaluation time study and training. Excellent 
health. 36 years old. Go anywhere. Box 88, Pers. Jour. 





PERSONNEL WORK: Recent honor graduate with B.S. Degree in Business Administration desires 
beginning position in personnel field. Long-Range Opportunity more important than initial salary. 
Age 25. Illinois Resident. Willing to settle elsewhere. Complete personal data on request. Box 809, 
Pers. Jour. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR: Now employed assistant multiplant company. Desire 
smaller firm N. Y. C. metropolitan area. Desire firm seeking sound, realistic employee relations. 
Experienced: Collective bargaining locally, areawise and industrywise: supervisory training; personnel; 
de ; grievance and arbitration procedures, thoroughly familiar with basic CIO and AFL Pension 
and welfare plans. A.B. and LL.B. degrees. Member N. Y. bar. Salary open. Available March 15th. 
Box go. 





PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: 4 years administrative and gal | experience with proncine duties 


in job analysis, evaluation, selection and training. Have assisted in compilation of national wage 
survey data. B.S. degree; M.A. nearly completed. Experience primarily in clerical field, but also 
anxious to secure industrial experience. Will relocate. Age 27. Box 91. 





PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Wants position with company interested in building sound community 
relations. Trained in operation of Polygraph (Lie-Detector), now widely used in personnel consulta- 
tion. At present Police executive in large mid-western city. Nine years previous experience in industrial 
plant. Trained in identification, investigation, safety public relations, records, photography, personnel 
training, law. Age 34, married. Excellent references, Box 92. 


MEN FOR MANAGEMENT—THE NATIONAL JOB CLEARINGHOUSE selects the best by modern 
testing and screening methods. Productive employees mean profits. Employers use this national pet- 
sonnel service to find them. Write: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGISTS. Immediate part-time assignments in Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Knoxville, Los Angeles, Memphis, New Haven, 
New York, Oklahoma City, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Schenectady, Seattle and St. Louis. Pre- 
employment testing. Hours can be arranged so as not to interfere with other work. Remuneration on 
liberal hourly or per diem basis. Write at once to Charles E. Hill & Associates, Law Building, Rich- 
mond, Va. Box 87. 





Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 





